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SPANISH FOLKLORE FROM TAMPA, FLORIDA: 
(NO. VII) WITCHCRAFT* 
By O. H. HaupTMANN 


There are those who maintain that the practice of witchcraft does not 
exist in Tampa’s Latin district, Ybor City, but the evidence is somewhat 
to the contrary. It is quite rare, it is true, and where it is encountered, 
it reveals itself to be highly commercialized: Witch and witchdoctor 
(usually Cuban negroes) are merely quacks who prey on the gullibility 
of the ignorant for purely mercenary purposes, using the lore, the deities, 
potions, amulets and the rest of their paraphernalia as scenery and 
mumbo-jumbo to impress their clients. 

Ybor City witchcraft is largely a Cuban importation. The deities, 
particularly, seem to have been borrowed from Cuban witchcraft lore, 
which in its turn grew out of one of the negro religious cults. These 
deities have been confused in their functions and attributes with the 
Trinity and saints of the Christian religion. The chief deity, Obatald, 
is identified rather vaguely with Christ and is the most effective of all 
the witchdoctor’s accessory spirits. It is usually represented on the 
practitioner’s altar by a crude doll. Next most important are Shangé, 
the God of Thunder, and Elegbd, “The Evil-Doer,” now confused with 
Satan. Then there is that malevolent trio, Neque, Mayunga and Bilonga, 
who are appealed to when the witch desires to work special damage upon 
an enemy of a customer. Two important deities, not connected with the 
Christian faith, are Las Jimaguas, “The Twins,” represented by two 
dolls dressed in red cloth, tied together with a string and decorated with 
beads, coins and keys.’ 


*Nos. I and II appeared in Southern Folklore Quarterly I (Sept. 1937) ; 1-12; no. 
III in Vol. 1 (Dec. 1937), 9-13; no. IV in Vol. II (Mar. 1938), 11-30; no V in Vol II 
(June 1938), 87-106; no. VI in Vol. III (Sept. 1939). 


*This paper was read before the Spanish section of the South Atlantic Modern 
Language Association (1938). 


* Fernando Ortiz, in Hampa afro-cubana, Los negros brujos, Madrid, 1906, makes 
mention of Obatald, Shango and Las Jimaguas. He names as highest deity Olorua, 
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Rare as witch and witchdoctor may be, the stories circulated con- 
cerning their prowess are common enough. Most of these are told by 
people who have had no direct contact with such persons: 


A young lover, furious at his sweetheart for jilting him, vows venge- 
ance. He appeals to the magic of “madame,” the local sorceress, and 
receives from her a mysterious powder. Following instructions, he 
sends the girl a bouquet of roses, sprinkled generously with the powder. 
The girl smells of the flowers and is changed immediately into a raving 
madwoman. 

An American negress receives, for unexplained reasons, an insidious 
potion in the guise of some innocent beverage. On being assailed im- 
mediately by violent stomach cramps and nausea, she summons a doctor, 
but the latter is helpless before the mysterious seizure. As a desperate 
gesture, a witchdoctor is appealed to; he, after giving her a draught of 
his brew, extracts a long snake from her stomach and she is immediately 
well. 

Then there is the case of the policeman’s wife, whose husband has 
been too zealous in enforcing the law. After repeated threats have had 
no effect on the conscientious officer, the wife is chosen as the instrument 
of vengeance; the inevitable powder is sifted into her coffee and she is 
transformed into a maniac before his very eyes. 

Still more strange is the story of the young Italian who is slowly 
dying of an unrecognizable malady. After he has been given up as a 
hopeless case by all reputable physicians, a Cuban negro witchdoctor is 
brought in for consultation. The latter, alleging at once that a spell 
has been cast on the patient, goes out into the yard and, after a long 
search, finds seven nails buried in the ground. The witchdoctor 
claims that the nails have been placed there by another witchdoctor, in 
the employ of one of the members of the family. The relatives refuse 
to believe the man’s story and dismiss him. A few days later the young 
man dies. 

These stories, however, are chiefly by people who have had few 
dealings with witchdoctors and witchcraft. Let us observe him and his 
magic apparatus a little more closely. 

Because of the disfavor of the authorities, his (or her) house is to 
be found in an inconspicuous place; but it is usually recognizable by the 
sign of the trade: three corncobs tied together and hung on the front 
door. The chief stage machinery is the “altar,” usually a table decorated 





who seems to be unknown to any of my informants. Obatald here is a woman and has 
been confused with La Virgen de las Mercedes. Elegba’s functions are performed by 
Ifd. Three of these deities: Olorun, Obatald and Shang6, are to be found in the 
religion of the Yoruba negroes of West Africa. (See review in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore, Vol. 21 (1908), p. 264.). 
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with gifts to the favorite saint (in most cases Obatald), consisting of 
bowls, gourds, coconuts, bouquets of flowers, wax, incense, broken bits 
of china and a few articles used in Catholic worship: rosaries, crosses 
and the like. The walls are often decorated with sheaves of grass, beads 
and other cheap trinkets. Likewise, there never fails to be present that 
ubiquitous good-luck charm 





the horseshoe. 

Since the witchdoctor is quite well aware that he is more liable to 
punishment for quackery than for magic, he is prone to prefer to the 
curing of physical ills the casting of different spells. Although he is 
quite adept in solving amorous difficulties, his most important function 
apparently is that of producing or removing the dreaded “‘salacién,” a 
close equivalent of the “Hex” of the Pennsylvania Dutch; here the witch- 
doctor (availing himself of methods later described in this article) casts 
a malignant spell on an enemy of his client. While under this spell, the 
victim is subject to a host of misfortunes: He may fail in business, 
become ill, lose his friends or have marital difficulties: in fact, he will 
probably be smitten by not one, but by a whole series of disasters. The 
victim has only one recourse: he must visit another witchdoctor and 
apply for a “limpieza,” a series of baths, hand-passing and abracadabra, 
designed to react against the evil effects of the “‘salacion.” 

The most important aid for the witchdoctor in accomplishing these 
things is his tremendous stock ot medicines—an incredible collection of 
irrelevent, and often unsavory, items. These vary, of course, with the 
individual tastes of the practitioners and of their public, as well as with 
the material available. One of my informants made the following 
itemization of a witchdoctor’s pharmacopeia, which, | suspect, is rather 
typical : 


Tails and claws of various animals, goats’ horns, pieces of mutton, 
black cats, bits of tortoise shell; bones, feet, combs, heads and feathers 
of chickens; snails, beads, pieces of jet, corn, black beans, toads dried 
and ground to powder, frogs’ legs, dried fish, necklaces of blue and white 
beads, gourds, loadstones, iron, needles, nails, horseshoes, a great vari- 
ety of herbs, dry flowers, dried hearts of birds and other animals, human 
bones and excrement. 


If the witchdoctor wishes to perform a “‘salacién,” he mixes this evil 


collection, known professionally as an “embo 

One takes a dead bird, black or white, opens its breast and throws in 
dried corn, seeds, skins of various fruits, buttons, black beans, dirty rags, 
grass; feet, combs and feathers of chickens; nails, coins, tacks, snails, 
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fishhooks, shredded and dried coconut, milk from the corojo palm and 
guinea pepper. 

This repulsive mixture, if handed to the intended victim and accepted 
by him, will inevitably produce the desired “salacion”; although some 
hold that it is more effective if it is thrown over his front porch. 

Love potions, “Sortilegios para amarrar el amor de una persona 
amada,” in the language of the trade, show considerably more variety 
salaciones.” If, for example, a 


“<“ 


and inventive ingenuity than do the 
wife wishes to insure complete fidelity on the part of her husband, the 
witch may go through the following formula for her: 


Take the heart of a dove, pierce it through with seven needles and 
wind around it the locks of the husband’s hair. Let the wife bury it 
under a rue plant in front of her house. As long as the plant continues 
to flourish, her husband will remain constant. 

Another effective love potion is offered by the humming bird 
(sunstin), whose heart the witch dries into a powder, which she gives to 
the client, to be placed in water or coffee. ‘This seems to be one of the 
most popular love remedies, since it is one of the most commonly 
mentioned. 

Although the witchdoctor does not place much emphasis on the curing 
of physical ills, he does have his remedies for these also; below are a few 
human ailments and their cures: 

Erysipelous: Leaves of the chayote plant (plant with pear-shaped 
fruit) and shredded potato applied to the inflamed spot. The sign of 
the cross made afterward with the witch’s fingers will eliminate the cause 
of the inflammation. 

Inflamed eyes: Apply a decoction of rosemary, rue and sweet basil. 

Pain in the ear: The juice of the rue plant or a decoction of three 
chick peas bojled in water. This is to be applied when the water is 
lukewarm. 

Spasms: Place an eel-skin on the place affected. 

Stomach ache: A belt made of the skin of the “maja” snake; since 
this reptile does not exist near Tampa, the enterprising witchdoctor tries 
to smuggle it in from Cuba. 

Nervous cough: Owl stew. 

Hemohrrage: Carry a dead toad in the pocket. 

Hydrophobia: The liver of a dog that has died of rabies. 

Acute Alcoholism: Owl’s eggs and brandy; add to this some earth 
from the cemetery and a mouse or white cockroach. 


University of Florida. 
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FOLKSONGS FROM INDIANA 


By Pau G. BREWSTER 


The following songs form a part of a collection made in the southern 
part of the state between the years 1934 and 1937: 


I 
FAIR CHARLOTTE 


From a manuscript collection in the possession of Mrs. T. M. Bryant, 
of Evansville, Indiana. The writer’s name does not appear, but the date 
of writing is given as 1887. 


1 Young Charlotte lived on a mountainside, 
In a quiet, lonely spot, 
No dwelling there for three miles round 
Except her father’s cot. 


2 Her father loved to see her dress 
Gay as a city belle, 

For she was all the child he had: 
He loved his daughter well. 


x "Twas New Year’s Eve, the sun was set, 
And she looked with wishful’ eye 
So long at the frozen windows out 
As the merry sleighs went by. 


4 At the village fifteen miles away 
There’s a merry ball at night; 

The piercing air was cold and keen, 

Yet her heart was warm and light. 


un 


How gaily beams her sparkling eyes 
As the well-known sound she hears; 

Then darting up to her father’s house, 
Young Charles’s sleigh appears. 


6 “My daughter, dear,” her mother says, 
“This blanket around you fold; 
It is a dreadful night abroad, 
You might take a fatal cold.” 


7 “O no, dear mother,” Charlotte said, 
And she laughed like a gayly queen,’ 


‘For wistful. 
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“To ride in a blanket muffled up 
I never can be seen.” 


8 “My silken shawl is quite enough, 
You know ‘tis lined throughout ; 
Besides I have a silken scarf 
To tie my neck about.”’ 


9 Her bonnet and her gloves were on, 
And she stepped into the sleigh; 
And off they ride o’er the mountainside 
And o’er the hills away. 


10 For five long dark and lonesome miles 
In silence o'er they passed, 
Till Charles in a few frozen words 
The silence broke at last. 


11 “It’s such a night | never seen; 
The reins I scarce can hold.” 
Charlotte replied in a feeble voice, 
“T am extremely cold.” 


12 He cracked his whip; he urged his steed 
Much faster than before, 
Till five more dark and lonesome miles 
In silence they passed o’er. 


13 He says, “How fast the glittering ice 
Is gathering on my brow!” 
Charlotte repliedd in a feeble voice, 
“I’m growing warmer now.” 


14 And on they ride o'er the mountainside 
As the stars shine on them bright; 
As length they reach the village, 
And the ballroom is in sight. 


15 They stopped there, and he stepped out 
And offered his hand to her; 
“Why sit you there like a monument 
That hath no power to stir?” 
16 He called her once, he called her twice, 


But yet she never stirred; 
He called and called to her again, 
Yet she answered not a word. 


* For gypsy queen. 
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He raised the veil from o’er her face 
As the cold stars on her shone; 

He took her hand into his own— 
O God, ’twas cold as stone! 


Then quickly to the lighted hall 
Her lifeless form he bore, 

For Charlotte was a frozen girl 
And never spoke no more. 


Now ladies, think of this fair girl 
And always dress up right; 
Never venture thinly-clad 
On a cold and dreary night. 


II 


CHARMING BEAUTY BRIGHT 


From the same manuscript as I. “Written by Viola A. Cox in 1883.” 


] 


un 


First I courted a charming beauty bright; 

I intended to make her my own heart’s delight. 

I courted her for love, and love I did obtain; 

And do you think I had any reason to complain? 


Then came her cruel father, this for to know, 

If me and his daughter together we did go. 

He locked her up in a room and kept her so severe 
That I never got the sight but once of my dear. 


I saw her through the window; she made me thus reply, 
“T love the man that loves me; I'll love him till I die.” 


Away to the wars, to the wars I did go, 
To see if I could forget my love or no, 


When I got there, the army’ shone so bright 

It put me in full mind of my own heart's delight. 
Seven long years I enlisted to the king; 

On the seventh long day [?] I returned home again. 


*For arms or armor. 
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6 Unto her father’s house I resolved for to go 
To see if I had forgot my love or no,’ 
Her mother seen me a-coming; she wrung her hands and cried, 
“My daughter loved you dearly and for your sake she died.” 


7 Then I was struck like the lamb that is slain; 
Tears flowed from my eyes like showers of rain. 
Come all you good people, come love and pity me; 
Come pity my misfortune and sad destiny. 


8 For troubles never ending it’s more than I can bear ;’ 
My true love’s in her grave, and I wish that I were there. 


III 
COME MY HANDSOME JEWEL 


Communicated by Mrs. Anna Underhill, of Doolittie’s Mill, Indiana. 


1 Come, my handsome jewel; 
Come, sit you down by me. 
I will never prove false or cruel 
To the girl that honors me. 


2 Your beauty I admire; 
Your charms I do adore; 
Come, grant me my desire, 
And what could I ask more? 


3 I can build a ship, love, 
Without the wood of a tree; 
The mount would burst asunder 
If I should prove false to thee. 


4 Don’t you see yon turtle dove 
A-setting on her nest? 
So merrily she sets, love, 
With the dew all on her breast. 


5 How doleful was her language; 
So mournful was her tune; 

She sang so clear in the morning 

On the twenty-ninth of June. 


6 The cuckoo is a pretty bird, 
The eagle and swallow, too, 


*To see if my love had forgot me or no? 


5 For trouble’s never ending; it’s more than I can bear? 





ana. 
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But what it that to the clergy, love, 
If I should marry you? 


7 How can [ make myself behave 
When [ take her by the hand, 

To know that I must leave her 
And seek some foreign land? 


8 Farewell, my dearest dear, 
My loving old sweetheart ; 
Remember until your dying day 
You broke your truelove’s heart. 


IV 
(NO TITLE GIVEN ) 


Communicated by Mrs. Dora Ward, of Princeton, Indiana. Learned 
from an aunt, Mrs. Carrie McMurtry, sometime between 1880 and 1887. 


1 I once had a lover, I loved him as my life; 
He always did tell me I was to be his wife. 
But he’s gone with another and left me alone; 
He’s left me broken-hearted to weep and sigh alone. 


2 I once had a color as bright as any rose, 
But now I’m as pale as the lilies that grows. 
The rose in my garden has faded and gone; 
The one | love most dearly has left me alone. 


3 Come all you young ladies, take warning from me, 
And never trust a young man; he'll deceive you, 
you'll see. 

He'll hug you, he'll kiss you, he’ll tell you he’s true; 
And the very next moment he’ll bid you adieu. 


V 


MY SUSANNA 


Communicated by Mr. Herbert D. Heckel, of Dale, Spencer Co., 
Indiana. 


1 Swing my axe in the timber, 
Bury it to the eye, 
Build a little log cabin 
To keep Susanna dry. 
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2 But I won’t marry Susanna; 
Tell you the reason why. 

Her neck’s so long and scrawny 

I’m feared she'd never die. 


3 Yes, I'll build Susanna a cabin 
To keep her in the dry 
So I can go to see her 
And eat her pumpkin pie. 


VI 
(NO TITLE GIVEN’) 


Communicated by Mrs. A. J. Hopkins, of Boonville, Indiana. 
Learned from the singing of an aunt, Mrs. Mary Cohoon. 


1 Madam, I have gold and silver ; 
Madam, I have a house and land; 
Madam, I have a ship on the ocean ; 
It shall sail at your command, 
For I love you and you can’t help it; 
O lawsy, how I do love you! 


2 What care I for your gold and silver ? 
What care I for your house and land? 
What care I for your ship on the ocean? 
All I want is your heart and hand, 
For I love you and you can’t help it; 
O lawsy, how I do love you! 


Vil 


(NO TITLE GIVEN) 


Communicated by Mrs. Helen B. Little, of Knoxville, lowa. Learned 
in Warrick County, Indiana, from the singing of her father. 


1 Sammy, put that banjo down; 
The hog’s in the garden rootin’ up the ground. 


2 The mule am dead an‘ the hoss am sick; 
Come here, Sam, I want you quick. 
3 A coon and a possum a-settin’ on a limb, O Sam! 


Eat so much it made ’em slim, O Sam! 





ed 
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4 Drive the dog in out of the rain; 
Milk the cow for Liza Jane. 


§ Liza’s got the whoopin’ cough, 
And the old man’s drunk in the stable loft. 


VIII 
(NO TITLE GIVEN) 


Communicated by Mrs. A. J. Hopkins, of Boonville, Indiana. 


1 Id rather have a young men with an apple in his hand 
Than to have an old man with all his houses and land. 
An old man, an old man, 
An old man soon gets gray. 
A young man’s so full of life; 
Go ’way, old man, go ’way! 


2 I'd rather have a young man with his vest made of silk 
Than to have an old man with forty cows to milk. 
An old man, an old man, 
An old man soon gets gray. 
A young man’s so full of life; 
Go ’way, old man’ go ’way! 


3 An old man comes creeping in as if he had no life; 
A young man comes whistling in: “Come kiss me, pretty wife.” 
An old man, an old man, 
An old man soon gets gray. 
A young man’s so full of life; 
Go ’way, old man’ go ’way! 


*With stanza 3 of the present version, compare the following stanza (8) from 
“Shall I wed an aged man?” in The Shirburn Ballads (ed. Andrew Clark), p. 271: 


An aged man comes drooping home, 
as on that wanteth lyfe. 

A young man sayes, when he comes in, 
“Come, kysse me, gentle wife!” 


And yf I take a young man, 
although his wealth be small, 
If that he vse me honestlye 
he shall be lord of all. 


“Shall I Wed an Aged man / with a complaynte of a Wedowe agaynste an olde man” 
was entered in the Stationers’ Register on Sept. 4, 1564 (see Rollins, An Analytical 
Index of the Ballad-Entries..., No. 2410). 
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THE PRINTER'S [APPRENTICE] BOY‘ 


Communicated by Miss Sylvia Vaughan, of Oakland City, Indiana. 


1 My father bound me a printer’s boy 
Just eighteen years ago; 
He bound me to some millionaire 
That I might learn some trade. 


bdo 


’Twas there I spied a pretty fair miss; 
On her I cast my eye; 

I asked her if she’d marry me, 
And to me she didn’t deny. 


3 My father he persuaded me 
To take her for my wife, 
And the devil he persuaded me 

To take away her life. 


4 I asked her if she’d take a walk 
In some far and distant land, 
Where we might have some secret talk 
And make our wedding plans. 


5 I took her by the lily-white hand 
And led her to the place; 
I drew a stake out of the fence 

And struck her in the face. 


6 I drew the stake the second time 
Just as I did the first, 
And from her eyes and nose and mouth 
The gushing blood did burst. 


7 Upon her bended knees she fell ; 
For mercy’s sake she cried; 
“O Johnnie, my dear, don’t murder me here; 
I’m not prepare to die.” 


8 I taken her by the lily-white hand 
And slung her around and around, 
And took her to the river so deep 
And slung her in to drown. 


* This and the following song are variants of “The Wexford Girl.” 
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When I returned to my millionaire 
At ten o'clock that night, 

What do you think the millionaire thought 
When I rose up in his sight? 


“What's the occasion for so much blood 
Upon your hands and clothes?” 
The only reply that I could make 
Was “the bleeding of the nose.”’ 


I taken the candle right out of his hand, 
Went back into my room; 

And there I lay all trembling 
For the murdering [ had done. 


There I lay... 
en a no peace, no rest; 
It seemed as if the flames of hell 
Were rising in my breast. 


Young men, from me a warning take; 
Unto your love prove true, 

And do not let the devil get 
The upper hand of you. 


xX 


THE KNOXVILLE GIRL 


Communicated by Mr. Kenneth Williams, of Oakland City, Indiana. 
Obtained from an uncle in Gibson County, Indiana. 


There lived a girl in Knoxville, 
A girl that I loved well; 
Many a Sunday evening passed 


One evening as we walked along 
About a mile from town, 

I drew a stick up over her head, 
And knocked the fair girl down. 


She fell upon her bending knees ; 
For mercy she did cry; 

“O Willie, Willie, don’t kill me now, 
For I’m not prepared to die.” 
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I heeded not the words she said, 
But beat her all the more; 

I hurt the fair girl o’er the head, 
*Twas in a bloody flow. 


I drug her by her yellow locks; 
I drug her o'er the ground; 
I threw her in the little stream 
That runs through Knoxville town. 


“Lay there, lay there, you Knoxville girl, 
With your dark and rolling eyes! 

Lay there, lay there, you Knoxville girl; 
You would not be my bride.” 


I started on back to Knoxville; 
It was about midnight. 

My mother being worried came in, 
All in a dreadful fright. 


“My son, my son, what have you done 
To bloody your hands and clothes?” 
The answer that I made to her 
Was “bleeding at the nose.” 


I rolled and tumbled all the night, 
But slumber I could not find, 

For flames of hell was all around 
And in my eyes did shine. 


They taken me on suspicion 

And locked me in Knoxville jail; 
My friends all come to see me 

But none would go my bail. 


Her sister swore my life away; 
She swore without a doubt. 

She swore that I was the very young man 
That asked her sister out. 


Come all you boys of Knoxville 
And listen unto me ;* 

If you ever have a fair sweetheart, 
Don’t treat her as I did. 


*For And listen to what I bid? 
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XI 


JOHN RILEY 


From the manuscript collection of Mrs. T. M. Bryant, of Evansville, 
Indiana. 


1 As I walked out one morning early 
All for to take the pleasant air, 
*Twas there I spied a comrade’ damsel 
That looked to me like a lily fair. 


2 I stepped up to her; I calmly asked her 
If she could be a poor sailor’s wife; 
“O no, kind sir, I’d rather tarry; 
I’d rather lead a single life.” 


3 “Pray, maiden, tell me what’s your reason, 
Why you differ from womenkind. 
You are young and gay and handsome; 
To marry I think you might incline.”’ 


4 “O yes, kind sir, I'll tell my reason; 
I could have been married three years or more; 
One John Riley who lived in this country 
Has been the cause of my overthrow.” 


5 “He courted me both late and early; 
He courted me both night and day 
Until he gained my heart’s affection, 
Then turned his mind another way.” 


6 “O as for Riley I do disdain him; 
Come go with me to a distant shore. 
There we'll sail over to Pennsylvania, 
Where I have riches laid up in store.” 


7 “T can’t go to that Pennsylvania; 
I can’t go to that distant shore. 
My heart’s with Riley; I can’t forget him, 
Although his face I may see no more.” 


8 And when he found her heart proved royal” 
He gave her kisses one, two three, 
Saying, “I’m the one whom you called Riley, 
Who’s been the cause of your misery.” 


*For comely. 
* For loyal. 
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9 “T’ve sailed the ocean’s promination [?] 
And I have riches laid up in store. 
Straightaway we'll marry, no longer tarry; 
I vow I'll leave thee nevermore.”’ 


XII 


THE BOLD PRIVATEER 


From the manuscript collection of Mrs. T. M. Bryant, of Evansville, 
Indiana. “Written by Miss Lina Cox, Scalesville, Indiana, 1889.” 


1 “O my dearest Mollie, you and I must part; 
I’m going away to sea, love, and | give to you my heart. 
My ship she lies waiting; so fare you well, my dear; 
I’m going on board of the bold privateer.” 


bo 


“O my dearest Johnny, much danger has been crossed, 
And many a sweet life by sea has been lost; 

You'd better stay at home with friends that loves you dear 
Than to venture your life on a bold privateer.” 


3  “O my dearest Mollie, your friends do me dislike ; 
Besides, you have two brothers who would quickly 
take my life. 
Come change your ring with me, my love; come change 
your ring with me, 
And this will be a token while I am on the sea.” 


4 “When the wars are all over, may Heaven spare my life, 
And I will return to my darling little wife; 
And I will get married to my darling Mollie dear 
And forever bid adieu to the bold privateer.” 


XIII 


MY HORSES AIN’T HUNGRY 


Communicated by Mr. Herbert D. Heckel, of Dale, Spencer County, 
Indiana. 


1 “My horses ain’t hungry; they won't eat your hay; 
So fare you well, Polly, I’m going away. 
Your parents don't like me; they say I’m too poor; 
They say I’m not worthy to enter their door.” 
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“T know they don’t like you, but why do you care? 
You know I’m your Polly; you know I’m your dear.” 
“T know you’re my Polly, but I’ve not long to stay; 
So go with me, darling, we'll speed on our way.” 


“Yes, I will go with you, you're poor I’ve been told; 
It’s your love I’m wanting, not silver and gold. 
We'll load our belongings and drive till we come 
To some little cabin and call it our home.” 


“T hate to leave Mother, she treats me so kind; 
But I'll do as I promised, dear Johnny of mine. 
So goodbye, dear Mother, I’m leaving today; 
We'll journey on farther and speed on our way.” 


XIV 


(NO TITLE GIVEN) 


Communicated by Dr. Claude Lomax, of Dale, Spencer County, 


Indiana. 


1 


bo 


I wouldn’t marry a lawyer; 
Lawyers they tell lies. 

I’m going to marry a railroad man, 
He’s got such pretty eyes. 


A railroad man for me, 

A railroad man for me; 

If ever J marry in all my life 
A railroader’s bride I’ll be. 


I wouldn’t marry a farmer; 
Farmers live in dirt. 

I’m going to marry my railroad man; 
He wears a ruffled shirt. 


I wouldn’t marry a merchant; 
Merchants they do cheat. 

I’m going to marry my railroad man; 
He’s never on the street. 


I wouldn’t marry a doctor; 

Doctors are too slow. 

I’m going to marry my railroad man; 
He’s always on the go. 
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I’m going to marry my railroad man; 
He’s always on the track. 
XV 
(NO TITLE GIVEN) 
Communicated by Miss Edith Del Hopkins, of Boonville, Indiana. 
1 I won't marry an old girl; 
I'll tell you the reason why, 


Her hair’s so long and stringy 
I’m afraid she'd never die. 


2 I won't marry a young girl; 
I'll tell you the reason why, 
She’d have so many children 
They'd make the biscuits fly. 
3 If I had a needle and thread 
As fine as I could sew, 
I’d tack my truelove to my sleeve 
And down the river I'd go. 
+ You may ride the gray horse 


And I'll ride the roan; 
Hug and kiss your own truelove 
And let mine alone. 


XVI 
(NO TITLE GIVEN) 


Communicated by Mr. H. M. Harden, of Oakland City, Indiana. 
Learned from a Mr. Addison Bell in Fountain County, Indiana, about 
1880. 


1 I wouldn’t marry a farmer 
A-digging in the dirt; 
I’d rather marry a gambler, 
He wears a ruffled shirt. 


2 I’d never marry a drunkard; 
I'll tell you the reason why, 
His nose is always dripping 
And his chin is never dry. 
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XVII 
SUMMER HAS COME 


From the manuscript collection of Mrs. T. M. Bryant, of Evansville, 
Indiana. 


1 Summer has come, the grass is green; 
The leaves are budding from every limb. 
My truelove will be here some day, 
And I'll go home with him to stay. 


bo 


As he’s not here to take my part, 
I'll drink to him with all my heart; 
I'll drink to him with a free good will, 
And ’pon my honor [ love him still. 


3 The folks they all got mad at me 
For keeping my truelove’s company ; 
I'll let them do and say what they will, 
And ’pon my honor I'll love him still. 


4 It was last night my truelove told me 
He would take me across the deep blue sea; 
But now he is gone and left me alone, 
A poor orphan girl without a home. 


Left in this world, I now do see 
That I love boys that don’t love me. 
6 Go dig my grave both wide and deep; 
Place a marble stone at my head and feet, 
And in the middle a lily-white dove 
To warn young girls not to fall in love. 


XVIII 


SWEET NELLY" 


From the Bryant manuscript. Written by Miss Viola A. Cox. 


1 “Good morning, my truelove, you are just in good time; 
Come spend me your minutes, come spend me your mind.” 


“Cf. Dixon, Ballads and Songs of the Peasantry of England (ed. Robt. Bell: 
London, n.d. ), pp. 236-237 (“Sir Arthur and Charming Mollee”). The editor writes in 
a headnote : “The ‘Sir Arthur’ is no less a personage than Sir Arthur Haslerigg, the 
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“My mind is to marry and never to part, 
y » 7 ’” 
For the first time I saw you, you wounded my heart. 


2 “Go put up your horses and give them some hay, 
And you shall sit by me as long as you stay.” 
“My horses ain’t hungry and won't eat your hay,” 
But I will sit by you as long as I stay.” 


3 “T’ll buy you fine ribbons, I'll buy you fine rings; 
I’ll buy you other pretty fine things. 
Pll buy you silk dresses ’ 
“T won’t love no man until his wife “dies.” 


” 


4 “O Nelly, O Nelly, pray lend me your knife, 
And I will go home and I'll kill my old wife; 
I'll kill my wife and my children all three, 
And then won’t you love me, my charming Nelly?” 


5 “O Jimmy, O Jimmy, what makes you do so? 
Why don’t you go home and let nobody know? 
Go home to your wife and your children all three; 
For seven long years I’ve been” waiting for thee.’ 


6 Seven long years have passed and gone, 
And Jimmy’s old wife’s gone to her long home; 
He thanked his kind Maker, and merry was he, 
For soon he went courting his charming Nelly. 


XIX 
(NO TITLE GIVEN ) 


Communicated by Mrs. Helen B. Little, of Knoxville, lowa. Learned 
in Warrick County, Indiana, from the singing of her father. 


1 There was an old soldier in time of the war, 
Who had a lame foot, and on his face grew a scar; 








Governor of Tynemouth Castle during the Protectorate of Cromwell.” It would be 
interesting to know whether Sir Arthur’s love affairs were of the sort described in 
the two songs. 


* These lines are intruders from “The Wagoner Lad” or “My Horses Ain’t Hungry.” 
* For I'll be. 
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“O Peggy, O Peggy, O Peggy,” said he, 

“Come leave vour old husband and go along with me; 
You never shall want for money or beer,” 

So Peggy sailed overseas with the sailor (dear?). 


They hadn’t been gone a month apast three 

Till Peg and this sailor they couldn’t agree. 

He kicked her and he cussed her and called her a bold queen,” 
And told her to return to her old husband again. 


And when she got there, it was late in the night, 
And Peg was ashamed to be seen by the light; 
She slipped to the window to listen awhile, 

To hear her old husband sing to her dear child. 


“O hush-a-bye, baby, O baby-o-bye, 

Your Mammy’s gone off and I can’t tell you why; 

O hush-a-bye, baby, O baby-o-bye, 

Your Mamy’s gone off and I can’t tell you why.” 

Then when she went in, he wasn’t very glad; 

He told her all over how long he’d been mad. 

He kicked her and cussed her and called her the sailor’s wife, 


And swore he wouldn’t live with her as long as God 
spared his life. 


XX 


(NO TITLE GIVEN ) 


From the manuscript collection of Mrs. T. M. Bryant. Dated 1891. 


1 


bo 


The welcome scenes of winter applies to frost and snow; 
Dark clouds around me hover and stormy winds doth blow. 
The little birds sing swectly on every bush and vine; 

My joys would be double if you were only mine. 


I went one night my love to see, she proved most scornfully ; 
I asked her to marry, but she would not answer me. 

“The night is almost spent, love; it’s near the break of day. 
I’m waiting for an answer; kind love, what do you say?” 


“Kind sir, if I should answer you, I would choose a single life; 
I never thought it suited for me to be your wife. 

Now take this for an answer and place yourself aside; 

I have another lover, and you I lay aside.” 


“For quean. 
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4 In two or three weeks afterward this lady’s mind did change; 
She wrote to me a letter, “Kind sir, I am ashamed. 
Kind sir, if I have slighted you, I cannot bear your groans; 
Here is my heart; come take it to claim it as your own.” 


5 I wrote to her an answer; I wrote it in speed, 
Saying, “I once loved you dearly; I once loved you indeed. 
I’ll go to some foreign country where love can have its fill, 
And if one won’t marry I know another will.” 


XXI 
(NO TITLE GIVEN ) 
A collated text from two fragments communicated by Mrs. A. J. 
Ss 7 


Hopkins, of Boonville, Warrick County, Indiana. 


1 OT feel so unhappy, and I'll tell you why: 
My truelove has left me; I surely shall die. 


2 O Molly, O Molly, how sad that we part! 
The first time I saw you, you wounded my heart. 


3 I wish [ were a penman, could write a fine hand; 
I'd write my love a letter that she might understand. 


4 Id send it over the ocean, o’er the waters so high; 
And whenever I'd think of Molly, I'd sit down and cry. 


5 OO Molly, pretty Molly, I bid you adieu; 
I’m ruined forever by the loving of you. 


6 But I'll eat when I’m hungry; I'll drink when I’m dry; 
And if a tree don’t fall on me I'll live till I die! 


XXII 
BAD COMPANIONS 


Communicated by Miss Sylvia Vaughan, of Oakland City, Indiana. 
Obtained from her mother, Mrs. Hiram Vaughan. 


1 Come all you young companions, 
And listen unto me; 
I'll tell you a sad story 
Of some bad company. 
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I was born in Pennsylvania 
Among the beautiful hills, 

And memories of my childhood 
Was in my life with thrills. 


I did not like my papa, 
I did not like my home; 
I had in view for rambling, 
And far away did roam. 


I had a kind old mother, 
Who oft would plead with me; 
The very last words she gave me 
Was “Trust in God and me.” 


I had two loving sisters, 
30th beautiful and kind as could be; 
And down on their knees before me 
They cried and wept for me. 


I bid farewell to loved ones; 
To all I bid farewell: 
I landed in Chicago, 
The very depths of hell. 


It was there I took to drinking; 

I drank both night and day, 
And yet within my bosom 

The people before me would say: 


“O fare thee well, my loved one; 
May God protect my boy, 

And keep him out of trouble 
Throughout his manhood joy.” 


I courted a fair young maiden 
Whose name [| will not tell, 

For it would ever disgrace her, 
As I am doomed for hell. 


It was on one beautiful evening ; 
The stars were shining bright, 
And with that fatal dagger 
I bid her spirit take flight. 


It’s just as death o’ertakes me, 
You all can plainly see, 

And go with me forever 
Throughout eternity. 
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12 Now I am on the scaffold; 
My moments here are not long; 
You may forget the singer, 
But don’t forget the song. 


XXIII 
(NO TITLE GIVEN) 


Communicated by Miss Edith Baynes, of Salem, Washington County, 
Indiana. Obtained from Mrs. Ella Baynes, of Salem, who learned it 
from her mother, an English woman. 


1 As I was riding over London Hill, ah-hum; 
As I was riding over London Hill, ah-hum; 
My mare laid down to make her will, ah-hum. 


bo 


Two young men came riding by, ah-hum; 
Two young men came riding by, ah-hum; 
Saying, “Feed thy mare or she will die,” ah-hum. 


3 I threw the corn all in the sieve [?], ah-hum; 
I threw the corn all in the seive, ah-hum; 
I fed the mare and she did live, ah-hum. 


a I threw the bridle on the shelf, ah-hum; 
I threw the bridle on the shelf, ah-hum: 
If you want any more, you may sing it yourself, ah-hum.” 


XXIV 
THE LOST TRUELOVE 


Communicated by Mrs. Mary J. Shriver, of E. St. Louis, Illinois. 
Learned in Warrick County, Indiana. 


1 It was in eighteen hundred and in forty-nine, 
I came to find my truelove, but I couldn’t find mine. 


* Cf. the version in Halliwell, The Nursery Rhymes of England, pp. 76-77. In this 
version— 
John Cook was riding up Shuter’s hill; he, haw, hum; 
His mare fell down, and she made her will; he, haw, hum, 


“Shuter’s hill” is the Shooter’s Hill over which the Dover coach lumbers in Chapter II 
of Dickens, Tale of Two Cities (Everyman edition, p. 8). 
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I looked all around me, J saw that I was alone: 
I am a poor lost stranger and a distance from home. 


2 My love she won’t have me, so I understand; 
She wants a freeholder, and I have no land. 
But I can maintain her with silver and gold 
And other fine things that my love’s house will hold. 


3 I wish I was a merchant and could write some fine hand; 
I would write my love a letter that she could understand. 
I would send it by the waters where the islands o’erflow; 
I would think of pretty Polly wherever I’d go. 


+ It was in that lonesome valley where the doves all do mourn, 
It’s there I’ll go a-weeping from day death adorn [?]; 
It’s there I’ll go a-weeping from day to day; 
I wish I was laying beneath the cold clay. 


XXV 
(NO TITLE GIVEN) 
Communicated by Mrs. Jennie L. Wade, of Mount Vernon, Posey 
County, Indiana. Learned from her mother, who died in 1889 at the 
age of 88. The first three stanzas are to be sung rather rapidly, stanzas 


4, 5, and 6 with a progressively slower tempo, and the final stanza as 
rapidly as possible. 
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t A beau came a-court-ing, a-court-ing, a--court-ing; A beau came a-- 
37 I —_ 
" court-ing, it's ah then! oh then! ‘Twas a ha! ha! this-a-way, 
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ha! ha! that--a--way, Thke-<a-<eeg, That-a--way, all for the men. 


2 By and by they married, they married, they married; 
By and by they married; it’s oh then, oh then. 
*Twas a ha, ha, this-a-way, a ha, ha, that-a-way; 

This-a-way, that-a-way, all for the men. 


3 By and by they quarreled, they quarreled, they quarreled ; 
By and by they quarreled; it’s oh then, oh then. 
*Twas a shan’t do it this-a-way, a shan’t do it that-a-way; 
This-a-way, that-a-way, and “Confound the men!” 
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By and by poor husband took sick, took sick, took sick; 
By and by poor husband took sick ; it’s oh then, oh then. 

*Twas oh dear, this-a-way, oh dear, that-away; 
This-a-way, that-a-way, “my poor man.” 


By and by he died, he died, he died; 
By and by he died; it’s oh then, oh then. 

*Twas an oh dear, this-a-way, oh dear, that-a-way: 
This-a-way, that-a-way, “my poor man.” 


Going to the funeral, the funeral, the funeral; 
Going to the funeral; it’s oh then, oh then. 

’Twas oh dear, this-a-way, oh dear, that-a-way ; 
This-a-way, that-a-way, “my poor man.” 


Coming from the funeral, the funeral, the funeral; 
Coming from the funeral; it’s oh then, oh then. 

*Twas a ha, ha, this-a-way, ha, ha, that-a-way; 
This-a-way, that-a-way, and for another man. 








THE CHILDREN OF EVE IN AMERICA 
MIGRATION OF AN ANCIENT LEGEND 


By Dorotuy DONDORE 


Of engrossing and almost inexhaustible interest is the way in which 
the ballads, songs, and folklore of the Old World have crossed the 
Atlantic, undergoing frequently a sea-change, yet showing at the same 
time the pertinacity through the centuries of human hopes, disappoint- 
ments and aspirations. 

In spite of the dreams of optimists and philosophers that in the 
western hemisphere the mistakes of ancient civilization might be avoided 
and a true Utopia founded, so unequal have been the lots of mankind, 
so disproportionate the labors and rewards, that it is not surprising that 
we find the so-called underprivileged classes attempting to explain the 
inequalities of their lot in much the same way their forebears had for 
centuries in the various countries of Europe. 

The most famous of these sociological legends classified by Professor 
Stith Thompson is that generally known as the “Children of Eve.’ 
Since the fifth eclogue of the sixteenth-century poet Alexander Barclay 
(cl1476-1552) is an early treatment, modelled after Mantuan, 
of the theme, the gist of the story will be given from that.’ There is, 
moreover, a peculiar appropriateness in this since Barclay, who intro- 
duced the geographical fool as one of his additions to Sebastian Brant’s 
Narrenschiff, which he translated in 1509, would have been genuinely 
thrilled at the migration of the tale to America. 

Barclay’s eclogue was written in the author’s youth and probably 
was published as early as 1513, though the earliest extant edition is of 
1570. The subtitle, “of the disputations of citizens and men of the 
Countrey,” is very appropriate, for the division of the Lord’s gifts is 
sharply along these lines. Adam and Eve after their expulsion from 
the Garden of Eden have obeyed the Lord’s commands to be fruitful 
and multiply ; but the medieval attitude toward desires of the flesh being 
still strong in the “Black Monke and Poete,” when Eve espied the Lord 
drawing near, she blushed, thinking: 


That if our Lorde there should all those babes find, 


* Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, 1, 177 (1932). 


*See Certayne Eglogues of Alexander Barclay. Publications of the Spenser So- 
ciety. No. 39. (1885). 
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So soone engendred, suppose he nedes must 

That it was token of to great carnall lust, 

And all ashamed as fast as ever she might 

She hasted and hid some of them out of sight. 
It is thus to Eve’s sense of shame about the number of her progeny as 
well as to her earlier succumbing to the serpent that must be attributed 
many of the hardships in the lot of the common man. 

For the Lord, who had come to promote each child according to his 
degree, was pleased by the fair, well-shaped children Eve had shrewdly 
kept out. He made the eldest Emperor; the second, King; the third, a 
duke, a war-lord; and honored others as earls, lords, barons, squires, 
knights, judges, mayors, governors, merchants, aldermen. 

Eve, joyous at the generosity of the Almighty, hastened to present 
the children she had previously hidden. But those wretched wights were 
so powdered with chaff and cobwebs, so dirty and misshapen and foul- 
smelling, that the Lord declared sternly that it is hard to make a bright, 
two-handed sword out of a cow’s tail: 


No more will I make, howbeit that I can, 

Of a vile villayne a noble gentleman, 

Ye shall be plowmen and tillers of the grounde, 
To payne and labour shall ye alway be bounde. . . . 


Though the Lord decreed that town dwellers should often laugh 
these humble toilers to scorn, he realized that there would be work to be 
done in the city, and so he ordered some to live there: 


For to make puddinges and butchers for to be, 
Coblers or tinkers or else costarde jaggers, 
Hostelers or daubers, or droupy water-laggers, 
And suche other sorte whose dayly businesse 
Passeth in workes and labour of vilenesse. . . . 

To all these unfortunates the Lord gave the tools of their servitude 
as he had bestowed on the favored group at the first the insignia of their 
rank. Then with a final admonition never to grumble at labor or pain, 
for if they did it would be in vain, He ascended into the firmament. 


Thus began honour and thus began bondage, 
And diversitie of citie and village. 


According to the Spanish novelist Vincente Blasco Ibafiez, the story 
crossed the ocean with the casual laborers for the wheat harvest, the 
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setting for the telling of his Los Quatros Hijos de Eva’ being a great 
Argentinian plantation. Against the modern background of tractors 
and threshers, the patriarch, Uncle Strap, laments, “How hard a man 
must work to earn his daily bread,” and to his attentive audience around 
the camp-fire he explains: “The thing can’t be helped. We shall al- 
ways have rich folk and poor folk, and those who were born to serve 
others have to be satisfied with their lot.” 

As becomes a narrator who puts the blame for his and others’ slavery 
on Eve, Uncle Strap elaborates particularly the culpability of our ancient 
mother. Poor Adam, after the expulsion from the Garden of Eden, 
had to become a mason, carpenter, and locksmith to provide a home; 
domesticate a few animals; break the virgin lands before cultivating 
them; cut down great trees with stone or wooden tools; in short, work 
so hard that he seemed one or two centuries older than he really was, 
whereas Eve might have been taken for his daughter or grandchild. 

She soon tired of wiping every morning the noses of several dozens 
of children, bathing them in a neighboring ditch, standing them in line 
to dry in the sun, and keeping them from fighting when breakfast was 
served. Instead, she concentrated on her own adornment, ransacking 
for her person the resources of creation. 

After many appeals to prankish cherubs to beg the Lord to come 
just once that he might hear the sinners’ apologies and know their 
troubles, Eve’s pertinacity was rewarded by the announcement that if it 
did not rain the Lord would visit her. Hastily she cleaned the house, 
made Adam a new shirt of dry leaves, and devoted the rest of the time 
to her own embellishment. Suddenly a veritable tempest of cries and 
screams broke upon her. “An uprising of her numerous progeny. 
There were scarcely a hundred of them, and yet it seemed that the entire 
world was screaming. For the first time in her life, Eve took a good 
look at her children. They were too ugly to be presented to the 
Almighty. Their hair was tangled and their noses were crusty with 
dirt. Eve, absorbed entirely by her fashions, had neglected them for 
months.” 

For a moment she was in a quandary, but finally, selecting her 
favorite sons, she washed and dressed them becomingly. The others 
she locked in a stable. 


* This story is available in English translation (“The Four Sons of Eve”) by José 
Padin in The Golden Book, IX, 84-93 (May, 1929). 
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Preceded by a guard of archangels in shining golden armor, the Lord 
arrived, greeted his sinners with such affability that he was immediately 
given the armchair most resembling a throne, “that sort of armchair 
that only the parish priest of a rich village could afford.” Though on 
hearing of Adam’s hardships the Creator answered only that it served 
him right, Eve’s artful ways and her fetching costume together with 
Adam’s humble silence finally softened their Maker, so that he deter- 
mined to give their innocent children a gift. 

A fat, serious, keen-eyed little fellow the Almighty proclaimed 
should be the dispenser of Justice, the interpreter of the laws made by 
others. A second, who always snatched the best morsel at meals, was 
declared warrior and chieftain. A third, slender, bilious, fidgety, with 
shrewd eyes, the Lord promised should, as merchant and banker, control 
the wealth. The last, Eve’s favorite, was pronounced king of the 
world—the orator. 

Though Adam wept out of sheer gratitude, remorse gnawed at the 
mother’s heart. She thought of the poor children who were left out of 
the gift-giving through her fault; and, as the angels’ silver trumpets 
sounded ‘‘assemble,’”’ she pushed open the stable-door, begging the Lord 
to bless her other children. 

The Almighty looked with stupor and disgust upon that rabble, but 
finally at Eve's pleading, He stroked his great silvery beard and said: 
“T’ve got a job for them, my good woman, and it’s no easy job. These 
fellows will wait upon and work for their brothers for ever and ever.” 
And, after a pause, Uncle Strap wound up as follows: “You and I and 
the rest of us, who spend our lives bent over the soil to eke out a miser- 
able existence, are the descendants of those unlucky ones, whom our first 
mother locked up in the stable.”’ 


The genesis of the story is, of course, clear. It is the answer to the 
riddle chanted by the peasants in their uprising under the Mad Priest, 
John Ball: 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 


It is an answer that satisfies only as long as the toilers of the earth make 
it satisfy by their passing it from generation to generation by word of 
mouth and by their uncomplaining acceptance of it. 

And the cynicism Ibafiez injects into the version told on the pampas 
indicates this may not be for long. About the dispenser of Justice he 
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sneeringly has the Lord say: ‘Thine will be the privilege to say what 
is right what is wrong, changing thine opinion every century. Thou 
shalt subject all delinquents to the same rules, which will be about as 
wise as trying to cure all the sick with the same medicine.... If thou 
shouldst perchance blunder terribly, the majority will conceal thy hor- 
rible error in the name of the inviolability of judicial judgments.” 


About the warrior, God comments: “Thou shalt lead men into 
death as a butcher drives the herds to the slaughter-house; and despite 
this, all shall admire and acclaim thee . . . for thou shalt use as fetishes 


of inexhaustible power the words ‘Glory, Honour, Country and Flag.’ 
... If the others kill, they will be adjudged criminals and will end their 
days in prison or on the scaffold. Thou, on the other hand, shalt be the 
greater in proportion as thou killest, and when the people shall see thee 
covered with human blood, they will exclaim, ‘Behold the hero!’ ” 

To the merchant-banker the Lord declares: “If thou succeedest in 
ruining a whole nation for thine own profit, the world will admire thine 
ability. Thy great financial coups will spread panic over the entire 
universe, giving the cities hours of mortal anguish. Thy victories in 
the Stock Exchange will be echoed by the suicidal shots of thy victims, 
and the mourning of their families. Thou wilt precipitate incompre- 
hensible wars and speed ruinous peace treaties. Thou wilt cause the 
sending of battle-ships and armies to support unjust and usurious claims 
against weaker nations. Thy children will patronize the noblest arts, 
pensioning with modest unobtrusiveness chorus girls, opera singers, or 
mere wearers of fashionable gowns.” 

The orator, according to the Lord, shall be king of the world: 
“The banker will ask thee to be his lawyer and will entrust to thee the 
defense of his foul deals.... Without need of reading anything, thou 
wilt speak fluently on all subjects; thy knowledge will be second-hand and 
yet people will believe thee a predestined man.” 

In short, the bitter knowledge of the shortcomings of the great, 
gleaned through centuries of oppression, in Uncle Strap found expres- 
sion. Though he is resigned to his lot, though his closing words are, 
“The only bond between the happy and the unfortunate is that all of us 
work for women or because of them,” the changes in attitude between 
his tale and Barclay’s are marked. Like the disturbances throughout 
the contemporary world, they make us wonder if the time has come for 
the realization of the reforms of which John Ball and his followers 
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dreamed when they chanted lustily, waving scythes and plough-shares, 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman? 


It is consequently especially interesting that the old legend should, 
according to Ibafiez, be an import to the new world, focus, since its 
discovery, for the Utopias of dreamers. Inasmuch as we have in the 
Southwest a large Mexican laboring population, one purpose of this 
paper is to suggest that they be canvassed for their version of this 
legend, to see whether it approaches more closely that of Barclay or 
Ibafiez, also to seek for such definitely local touches as the “arm-chair 
that only the parish priest of a rich village could afford.” 

Another purpose of the paper is to call attention to a related Southern 
legend in Black Genesis (1930) by Samuel Gaillard Stoney and Gertrude 
Mathews Shelby. 

In some of the folk versions of the “Children of Eve,” the tale is 
given a biological or evolutionary cast by making the children shut up 
in the stable monkeys, gorillas, baboons. It is consequently of interest to 
see the Gullah negroes explaining their color in somewhat similar 
fashion. 

Contrary to the tales already quoted, Adam and “Ebe” have only 
two children, Cain and Abel, and, as is well known, through the former 
“trouble an’ hebby tribulation,” came to them, for, by killing Abel, Cain 
committed “de secon’ sin.’”’ Book X is the one which particularly con- 
cerns us, “Cain an’ He Goin’s-On.”’ God’s wrath and “dat harricane’’ 
He sends cause Cain to “‘trabble . . . till he gone a mighty distance to de 
Land o’ Nod.” There “he lonesome all the time,’’ but at last he hears 
a chattering crowd who run away as he gets close “an’ mos’ all he kin 
see is dat dey look like folks, only dey mighty black an’ hairy. One o’ 
dem—an’ it seems like it was a gal—turn ‘roun’ an’ tek a look his way 
jis’ as de res’ run off. An’ Cain like de gal’s looks.” 

To make a long story short, he builds him a house and works the 
place hard, entices her by some cooked “bittle,” tries ‘a little sweet-mout’ 
talk at she,” lets her spell him with the hoe, and, in spite of maternal 
difficulties, “‘’Tain’t no time befo’ dey been a settle married couple.” 

For years Adam and Eve heard nothing about their banished off- 
spring. Then one day as Adam was working in the field, “de Sarpint 
slip up and tell him *bout Cain, libin’ way down de country, an’ married 
to a monkey-baboon gal.” 

Eve, of course, can’t wait to see her new “daughty-in-law,” and “de 
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nex’ mornin’ before fowl-crow she had him up, a-fixin’ for de trip.” 
When they got there and the girl at Cain’s command came to the door, 
“at de fust look, de hair on Ebe’s head riz right up.But den she seen 
de baby in de gal’s arms, an’ she holler out, ‘Adam! Look, ol’ man! We 
gots a gran’... An’ she gone right ober for tek dat chile. 

“Wait, Ma! Dat’s de least one,’ Cain say, an’ call out proud-like, 
‘Chillen, come here!’ 

“‘An’ dey come roun’ de corner o’ de house—a gang ob’em. De fus’ 
one is white, an’ de nex’ is black, an’ de nex’ is white, an’ de nex’ after 
dat been black, twelve head already. Half o’ dem children been buckra 
like dey Pa, an’ de res’, while dey ain’t been hairy like dey Ma, been 
black as soot, an’ burrhead! An’ dat howcome dey been two kind o’ 
people ebber since den.” 

In a country where race cleavage is as marked as in this, the emphasis 
in Black Genesis on color is surely comprehensible. And in the wake 
of color follow explanations of financial differences and labor. 


From what other groups in the South are there to be found variants 
of the “Children of Eve’? 


William Woods College. 
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LADY GREGORY’S USE OF PROVERBS IN HER PLAYS 
By ANNE BowEn 


Lady Augusta Persse Gregory, Irish playwright and author, was 
born on March 5, 1859, at Roxborough in the county Galway. As a 
child she came in close contact with the country people near her home 


and from them learned many legends, traditions, and beliefs which she 
later employed in her works. In 1881 she married Sir William Gregory, 
a well-known Irish member of Parliament, and moved to the neighbor- 
ing barony of Kiltartan. Here she was brought into close relationship 
with the folk, from whom she drew no small part of the material for 
her writing. 

Lady Gregory was one of the leading exponents of the Irish Dramatic 
Revival, which is a part of the comprehensive intellectual awakening 
known as the Celtic Renaissance. She was associated with the Irish 
Literary Theatre, which was founded in 1899. This theatre was 
established in revolt against the stereotyped drama of the commercial 
theatre, but soon fell into the habit of producing drawing-room comedies 
patterned after those of England and the Continent. Lady Gregory, 
believing that this should be a theatre for the common people of Ireland, 
readily gave her support to the Fays’ Irish National Dramatic Company, 
which in 1903 became the Irish National Theatre. This theatre was 
based upon the belief that to uplift the common people one must write 
about characters and situations with which the people are familiar and 
which they are able to understand and appreciate. Lady Gregory in 
order to realize her ambitions for a theatre which would accomplish 
these aims was largely instrumental with W. B. Yeats in establishing 
the Irish National Theatre Society, with which she labored tirelessly 
until her death on May 23, 1932. 

It is quite natural that Lady Gregory’s plays contain a great amount 
of folklore, since she collected several volumes of Irish folklore before 
writing drama. Among her best known collections are Gods and 
Fighting Men, Cuchulain of Muirthemne, Poets and Dreamers, A Book 
of Saints and Wonders, Kiltartan Poetry Book, and Kiltartan History 
Book—all of which draw heavily upon the folk tradition. In Gods and 
Fighting Men she deals with the Fianna and deities of Celtic mythology. 
The legend of Finn, Diarmuid, and Grania, on which her folk-history 
tragedy Grania is based, is found in this volume. In Cuchulain of 
Muirthemne Lady Gregory has included the cycle of stories which have 
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grown up about Cuchulain and the Red Branch Knights of Ulster. 
Legends concerning Emer, Findabair, Conchubar, Cathbad, Maeve, 
Rochad, Seneha, Fand, Manaan, Deirdre, and Naoise are found in this 
collection. A Book of Saints and Wonders contains popular Christian 
legends about Patrick, Columcille, and Brigit, the “Mary of the Gael.” 
The play entitled The Story Brought by Brigit has as its foundation a 
legend from this volume. Poets and Dreamers consists largely of brief 
fragments and ancedotes which are illustrative of the folk imagination 
as the idiom is illustrative of folk speech. In reading this book one 
readily understands where Lady Gregory amassed the wealth of verbal 
humor upon which her comedies rely for their effect. The Kiltartan 
Poetry Book is composed of simple narratives of history and folklore 
told in the speech of the country people in the district of Kiltartan, whose 
dialect she employed constantly in the plays she wrote for the Irish 
Theatre. 

Lady Gregory wrote a group of thirty-six plays, not including those 
in which she collaborated with William Butler Yeats. Of all her plays 
her short comedies of peasant life in the small village are most success- 
ful; however, from the point of view of the folklorist her folk-history 
plays are of greatest interest. In these attempts to translate the subjects 
of classical tragedy into terms of folk drama, Lady Gregory has treated 
legendary characters in a very interesting and sympathetic manner. She 
has made them talk in the simple terms of the Irish folk of her day and 
yet has been able successfully to give the illusion that they are characters 
of many hundreds of years ago. 

She has played a great part in bringing about the Irish Renaissance. 
She has collected, combined, and translated the old heroic lore of 
Gaeldom and has made it a vital part of the universal heritage. She 
has been sensitive to the poetry of race memories, the immemorial tales 
of the peasantry, and the lore which has been handed down from 
generation to generation by the folk at the firesides and crossroads. 

Lady Gregory is a prominent figure among those who have famili- 
arized us with our Celtic heritage. One modern critic of the Celtic 
tradition has remarked: “It is for three gifts, chiefly, that our modern 
world prizes the Celiic heritage: for its mirth and for its magic and for 
its tears.” Evidences of these essential characteristics are found 


“Katherine Bregny, “Lady Gregory and the Lore of Ireland,” The Forum, x yi 
(1912), p. 471. 
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throughout her works. Lady Gregory well portrays the Celtic mirth 
through her comedies with their numerous ballads and folksongs. The 
Celtic magic is exemplified in The Golden Apple, The Dragon, and The 
Jester with their fantastic plots and characters. It is also demonstrated 
through nearly all of her plays in the superstitions of her folk characters. 
Remarkably well is the Celtic sadness shown in her tragedies, which deal 
with some of the most outstanding legendary characters of Ireland. Of 
the thirty-six plays she wrote, twenty-two have folklore as their bases. 
Three of her plays are founded largely on proverbs, seventeen on legends, 
and two on folk beliefs and customs. 


From a study of these plays of Lady Gregory I have selected a group 
of one hundred and twenty-six proverbs, not including proverbial com- 
parisons. Of this number nineteen can be identified with proverbs of 
international currency. Ninety-seven others represent varieties of 
proverbs which are current in various countries. These proverbs exhibit 
the fact that Lady Gregory uses many different types of proverbs and 
proverbial wisdom in her plays, preferring most frequently the proverbial 
apothegm, the metaphorical proverb, the proverbial comparison, and the 
proverbial phrase. As to the general nature of proverbs she tends in the 
main to make use of Biblical proverbs, classical proverbs, legal proverbs, 
tongue twisters, and weather proverbs, and to use Wellerisms occasion- 
ally. 

Practically all of the plays of Lady Gregory contain at least a few 
proverbs; however, The White Cockade contains a great many more 
than any of the other plays. Mrs. Kelleher, a comic character in this 
play, speaks almost entirely in proverbs and proverbial expressions. Of 
the proverbs included in the list more than one-third are from The White 
Cockade. Among the nineteen international proverbs of the group 
eleven are from this play. The early comedies of Lady Gregory contain 
only a few here and there with no particular purpose other than to aid in 
establishing the mood of the play. The folk-history tragedies also have 
only a few proverbs in them.. It is in the folk-history tragi-comedies 
that Lady Gregory makes most extensive use of proverbial material. 
The plays following the tragi-comedies contain fewer and fewer, her 
last three plays having almost no proverbs in them. It is rather extra- 
ordinary that Lady Gregory has Sancho in Sancho’s Master, her adapta- 
tion of the Don Quixote story, use only a few proverbs, even though he 
is one of the most famous employers of proverbs in Spanish literature. 
The characters who use proverbs a great deal in these plays are usually 
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comic characters from the middle-class of society. Mrs. Kelleher in 
The White Cockade, Mrs. Coppinger in The Image, and Widow Greely 
and Widow Deeny in The Canavans are all characters from this group. 

Several of Lady Gregory’s plays are based on proverbs, as in the 
case of Dave, Hanrahan’s Oath, and Aristotle’s Bellows. The theme of 
Dave is summarized in the proverb “Don’t set your wit against a child.” 
Hanrahan’s Oath has as its basis the proverbial apothegm “It is worse 
to have bad thoughts than bad words,” “The more saint, the worse devil,” 
and the proverbial expression “How far the carrying out comes short of 
the imagining.”” The theme of Aristotle's Bellows is expressed in the 
proverb “It’s best to make changes little by little, the same as you'd put 
clothes upon a growing child.” In these three plays the plots and major 
characters are illustrative of the ideas expressed in the proverbs upon 
which the plays have their foundations. 

Many of the proverbs which Lady Gregory uses are apparently given 
as the Irish speak them or are changed by her slightly in order to give 
Irish flavor to her work, but a large number of them are essentially the 
same in various countries. In most cases she has woven proverbs into 
her plays very effectively for the purpose of establishing characterization 
and mood. Particularly in her little peasant comedies and folk-history 
tragi-comedies do proverbs play a prominent part in the development of 
effective characterizations of comic peasant and middle class people and 
in the establishment of the light sprightly atmosphere for which Lady 
Gregory’s comedies are known and loved. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF PROVERBS 
ACCORDING TO KEY WORDS 


“Anything worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 
Aristotle’s Bellows, Act II. 
Oxford, p. 568. 
“It being to be, it will be.” 
The Wrens, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 569. “What will be, shall be.” 
“It’s best to give up in time.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Se. II. 
Champion, p. 59 No. 386. “Better a good run than a long 
standing.” 
“Once bit, twice shy.” 
The White Cockade, Act III. 
Oxford, p. 339. 
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“The law of borrowing, is the loan to be broken.” 
The White Cockade, Act. II, Se. II. 
Champion, p. 55, No. 397. “The law of lending is to break the 
borrowed article.” 
“Eaten bread is soon forgotten.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act II. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 140. 
“How far the carrying out comes short of the imagining.” 
Hanrahan’s Oath (in notes to the play). 
Oxford, p. 90. “Easier said than done.” 
“It’s to please itself the cat purrs.” 
The White Cockade, Act. I. 
Champion, Racial Proverbs, p. 48, No. 78. 
“Caution is no load upon anyone.” 
The Canavans, Act. I. 
Opdyke, p. 32. “Caution is the parent of safety.” 
“A good character is no burden.” 
Hyacinty Halvey, Act I. “Knowledge is no burden.” 
Oxford, p. 253. 
“Twice a child, and once a man.” 
Damer’s Gold, Act. II. 
Apperson, p. 464. “Old men are twice children.” 
“There is no child comes into this world but brings with him some grain 
of the wisdom of Heaven.” 
Dave (in notes to this play). 
Oxford, p. 87. “Don’t set your wit against a child.” 
“Who is nearest the church is not nearest the altar.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Sc. II. 
Apperson, p. 438. “Nearer the church the farther from God.” 
“Many a tattered colt makes a handsome horse.”’ 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 25. “A ragged cold may make a good horse.” 
“I have colts that are astray to put back on the right road.” 
The White Cockade, Act. II, Se. II. 
United States: “To put your ducks in a row.” 
“It needs more courage sometimes to be careful than to be forward and 
daring.” 
Grania, Act. II. 
Oxford, p. 85. “Discretion is the better part of valor.” 
“The time God made wicked cows he gave them short horns.” 
The Canavans, Act III. 
Champion, p. 155, No. 9. “Our Lady of Pity and Mr. Saint 
Peter give bad cows short horns.” 
“Every crane according to its thirst.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 97. “Every man to his taste.” 
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“When there’s a crime there’s a criminal.”’ 
Shanwalla, Act III. 
Oxford, p. 582. “Where there are reeds there is water.” 
“It’s best not to praise or dispraise a crop before June is out.” 
Shanwalla, Act I. 
Champion, p. 49, No. 132. “Praise the day at evening.” 
“A red death is a clean death.” 
Grania, Act III. 
Oxford, p. 8. “A fair death honors the whole life.” 
“Death is not a mill-wheel you can stop at your will.” 
The Canavans, Act II. 
Champion, p. 120, No. 161. ‘There is no medicine against 
death.” 
“The doctor called death a shadow and death called the doctor a shadow.” 
The Image, Act II. 
Oxford, p. 84. “Death defies the doctor.” 
“To die in your own bed is the safest death.” 
The Golden Apple, Act I, Sc. I. 
Champion, p. 323, No. 16. “It is better to die young at home 
than to die old in the hospital.” 
“There is no one can put away from his road the bones and thinness of 
Death.” 
McDonough’s Wife, p. 142, Act I. 
Champion, p. 120, No. 161. “There is no medicine against death.” 
“There’s a remedy for everything but death.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act III. 
Oxford, p. 475. 
“Tt isn’t every day that Paddy kills a deer.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Sc. II. 
Oxford, p. 188. “Every Day is not Sunday.” 
“The dog to get a bone, the dog’s tail must wag.” 
Kincora, Act II. 
Apperson, p. 157. “A good dog deserves a good bone.” 
“The wild dog that is hanged will worry no sheep.” 
Kincora, Act. II. 
Apperson, p. 158. “Dead dogs bark not.” 
“Tf it was a dog it would bite you.” 
The Canavans, Act II. 
Oxford, p. 206. “If it were a bear it would bite you.” 
“It’s hard getting butter out of a dog’s mouth.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 55, “You can’t get blood out of a stone.” 
Oxford, p. 234. “It is hard to get a stocking off a bare leg.’ 
“The thing that is done cannot be undone.” 
Grania, Act III. 
Oxford, p. 486. 


’ 


“Things done cannot be undone.” 
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“What goes out at the ebb comes in on the flood.” 
The White Cockade, Act III. 
Apperson, p. 633. “The tide will fetch away what the ebb 
brings.” 
“There is no eye like the master’s.” 
Shanwalla, Act I. 
Apperson, p. 196. “One eye of the master’s sees more than ten 
of the servants.”’ 
“He that falls today rises tomorrow.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act III. 
Oxord, p. 158. 
“The last of a feast is better than the first of a fight.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 64, “Better come at the latter end of a feast than the 
beginning of a fray.” 
“There is nothing so certain in the world as the running of a fool to a 
fool.” 
Damer’s Gold, Act. II. 
R. D., Vol. I, p. 269. “Set a thief to catch a thief.” 
“The fox that is dead will devour no lambs.” 
Kincora, Act II. 
Apperson, p. 188. “Dead dogs bark not.” 
“A friend in court is better than a coin in the pocket.”’ 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. I, p. 260. “A friend in the way is better than a 
penny in the purse.” 
“Whatever hand the cards come into the game must be played out fair.” 
Kincora, Act II. 
Champion, p. 438, No. 18. “The man who makes the first bad 
move always loses the game.” 
“It’s no use to go looking for wool on a goat.” 
The White Cockade, Act III. 
Apperson, p. 709. ‘““He seeks wool on an ass.” 
“Every good comes by waiting.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
- In United States: “All things come to those who wait.” 
“The gulls can’t attend two strands.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Opdyke, p. 49. “One cannot hunt eels and hares at the same 
time.” 
“It’s hard to start a hare out of an empty bush.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Sc. II. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 55. “You can’t get blood out of a stone.” 
“Make hay while the sun shines.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Sc. II. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 320. 
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“When they give you a heifer make haste with the halter.’ 
Sancho’s Master, Act III. 
R. D., Vol. I, p. 213. “When the pig is proffer’d, hold up the 
poke.” 
“Let every herring hang by its own tail.”’ 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 95. “Every herring must hang by its own gill.” 
“A hen itself is heavy if you carry it far.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Sc. II. 
Oxford, p. 262. “Light burdens for heavy.” 
“The hen doesn’t crow when there’s a cock in the yard.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Sc. II. 
Champion, p. 98, No. 47. “It is an unhappy house where the 
cock is silent and the hen crows.” 
“It’s a poor hen that can’t scratch for itself.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. I, p. 228. “It’s a sorry goose that will not baste 
herself.” 
“It’s the hills far off that are green.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Apperson, p. 302. “Hills are green afar off.” 
“Honey is not for an ass’s mouth.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act IL. 
Oxford, p. 191. 
“It’s a good horse that never stumbles.’ 
The White Cockade, Act II, Sc. II. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 122. 
“It’s bad changing horses in the middle of a ford.” 
The White Cockade, Act III. 
Oxford, p. 87. ‘Don’t swap horses when crossing a stream.” 
“The darkest hour is before the dawn.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Se. IL. 
Oxford, p. 426. 
“An empty house is better than a bad tenant.” 
The White Cockade. 
Oxford, p. 491. “Better alone than in bad company.” 
“A house without a good woman in it is no better than a busy hillside.” 
Kincora, Act I. 
Champion, Racial Proverbs, p. 409, No. 160. “Without a wife 
a house is the abode of a devil.” 
“It is hurry is a worse friend than delay.” 
Damer’s Gold, Act I. 
Champion, p. 53, No. 312. “When your haste is greatest your 
delay is greatest.” 
“Hurry didn’t save the hare.” 
Aristotle’s Bellows, Act I. “Hurry is a worse friend than delay.” 
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“Where there’s innocence there’s ignorance.” 
The Image, Act I. 
“Jests that hurt are no jests.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act III. 
Champion, p. 72, No. 367. “A true jest is no jest.” 
“It’s a poor job to be lettering your own name and for no profit.” 
The Image, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 48. “‘As good play for naught as work for naught.” 
“My joy go with you in a bottle of moss. 
If you never come back it is no great loss.” 
The Wrens, Act I. 
Apperson, p. 335. “Joy go with you.” 
“Lamb teaching its mother to bleat.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. I, p. 457. “Teach your father to beget children.” 
“Life is a long road to travel and a hard rough track under the feet.” 
Damer’s Gold, Act II. 
Champion, p. 434, No. 272. “Constant trouble, long life.” 
“It takes madness to find out madness.” 
The Full Moon, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. I, p. 269. “Set a thief to catch a thief.” 
“It’s the hungry man that does be fierce.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Se. II. 
Oxford, p. 15. “A hungry man, an angry man.” 
“Leave it to the man at the plough to drive the furrow to the end.” 
The Deliverer, Act I. 
Champion, p. 155, No. 16. 
“The man without dinner is two to supper.” 
The White Cockade, Act I, Se. II. 
Oxford, p. 170. ‘‘Too lean meals makes the third a glutton.”’ 
“Let it come and let us see, as one blind man said to another.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 359. “Let me see,” as the blind man said. 
“Like master like man.” 
Story Brought by Brigit, Act II. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 362. 
“It’s not the big men cut all the harvest.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 313. “The biggest horses are not the best travelers.” 
“Misfortunes always fall upon the best.”’ 
Sancho's Master, Act IU. 
Oxford, p. 298. “Misfortunes never come alone.” 
“Good meat and good drink are maybe the best peacemakers.” 
Kincora, Act I. 
Apperson, p. 411. “When meat is in, anger is out.” 
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“Every spring morning has a black head.”’ 
The White Cockade, Act II, Se. II. 
Champion, p. 60, No. 645. “A black nose to every spring 
morning.” 
“The most thing a man does the less he will hear of it after.” 
The Full Moon, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 573. “When I did well, I heard it never; when I 
did ill, I heard it ever.” 
“It’s a poor mouse that wouldn’t have two doors to its hole.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Se. II. 
Apperson, p. 431. ‘The mouse that has only one hole is easily 
taken.”’ 
“There’s more music than the pipes.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
In Spain: Mas Ruido Hay En Lavilla de Lo Que Suéna. 
“All that is new is beautiful.” 
The Deliverer, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 100. “Everything new is fine.” 
“If you want to grow old, you must use hot and cold.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 175. “He that would be old long must be old betimes.”’ 
“Hit one and you hit all.” 
The Deliverer, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 340. “One and all.” 
“There is no peacock can have his tail spread ever and always.” 
Kincora, Act III. 
Champion, p. 150, No. 499. ‘When pride rides before misfor- 
tune follows fast behind.” 
“A person to be crabbed and he young, it is not likely he will grow kind 
at the latter end.” 
The Jackdaw, Act I. 
Champion, p. 528, No. 1. “Age repeats youth like the red 
onion.” 
“One penny weighs as good as another.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 367. “Put the poor man’s penny and the rich man’s 
penny in a purse and they'll come out alike.”’ 
“All the world’s against the poor.” 
The Rising of the Moon, Act I. 
Champion, p. 268, No. 551. “Even the doorway of the rich is 
ashamed of the poor.” 
“God help the poor. The rich can rob around.” 
The Wrens, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 120. “God help the poor, for the rich can help 
themselves.” 
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“If you have no wish to be scalded it’s best not to go stir the pot.” 
The Golden Apple, Act II, Se. III. 
Champion, p. 51, No. 217. “If you don’t want to cut your 
finger don’t put it before the hook.” 
“A promise is a promise.” 
The Canavans, Act III. 
Current in Western North Carolina. 
“What’s put of till harvest is put off forever.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Champion, p. 26, No. 249. “What can be done at anytime is 
never done at all.” 
“One bit of a rabbit is worth two of a cat.” 
The White Cockade, Act III. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 350. “A piece of kid’s worth two of a cat.” 
“A good run is better than a bad battle.” 
The White Cockade, Act II, Se. II. 
Champion, p. 49, No. 17. “Better be a coward than a corpse.” 
“It’s after reaching the height of sanctity the fall is greatest.” 
Hanrahan’s Oath, L. G. in note to this play says that is was based 
on this and another proverb: 
United States: “The bigger they come the harder they fall.” 
“It’s not always them that has the most that makes the most show.” 
The Jackdaw, Act I (Irish). 
Champion, Racial Proverbs, p. 49, No. 116. “The cow which 
has the loudest bellowing has the slenderest tail.”’ 
“The skin is nearer than the shirt.” 
The White Cockade, Act. III. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 77. 
“Something is better than nothing.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act II. 
Apperson, p. 587 or 475. “Somewhat is better than nothing.” 
“My subjects may come for wool and go back shorn.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act III. 
In Spain: Ir por Lana y volver trasquilado. 
“Talk of misfortunes and misfortunes will come.” 
Spreading the News, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 393. “Speak of the devil and he'll appear.” 
“The first thread is not of the piece.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Champion, p. 61, No. 673. “The first thread is not part of the 
yarn.” 
“When the time comes, the child comes.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
United States. 
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“Time makes all things clear.”’ 
The Dragon, Act II. 
Champion, p. 61, No. 685. ‘Time is a good story teller.” 
“Time is a good story teller.” 
The Image, Act II. 
Champion, p. 61, No. 685. 
“Never put off till tomorrow what you can do today.” 
Anistotle’s Bellows, Act I1. 
Oxford, p. 312. 
“Two to be better than one.” 
The Workhouse Ward, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. Il, p. 54. “Two eyes see more than one.” 
“We must all have our ups and downs.” 
Sancho’s Master, Act III. 
Oxford, p. 158. “He that falls today rises tomorrow.” 
“*Vanity of vanities,’ said King Solomon, and he owning all his riches 
and seven hundred wives.” 
The Image, Act I. 
Champion, p. 487, No. 41. 
“War and hunger make rough manners.” 
The White Cockade. 
Oxford, p. 667. “War makes thieves.” 
“What is allotted cannot be blotted.” 
The Image, Act II. 
Oxford, p. 486. ‘Things done cannot be undone.” 
You can’t whistle and eat oatmeal.’’ 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. Il, p. 517. “You can’t whistle and drink at the same 
time.” 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
The Jester, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 376. 
“When wine goes in, wit goes out.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. II, p. 269. 
“It is often a woman cut a rod would beat herself in the end.” 
The Golden Apple, Act II, Se. I. 
Oxford, p. 150. “He makes a rod for his own back.” 
“Words won't feed the friars.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 596. “Words are but sands, but ‘tis money buys 
lands.” 
“That is the world and you can't change the world’s old custom.” 
Kincora, Act III. 
Champion, p. 603, No. 22. “The world has a standard.” 
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“You cannot put your hands around the world.” 
Damer’s Gold, Act I. 
Oxford, p. 712. “Had you the world on a chess board you 
could not fit all to your mind.” 

“A wren in the fist is better than a crane on the loan.” 
The White Cockade, Act I. 
R. D., Vol. I, p. 100. “One bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush.” 


Below is a list of apparent proverbs, which may be current Irish 
proverbs that have not as yet been recorded in the more widely-known 
collections. They may, however, illustrate the fact that Lady Gregory 
was so influenced by her extensive use of proverbial lore that she coined 
proverbs suitable for the occasion: 


“There to be more battles in this world there would be less of wars.” 
Coats, Act I. 

“It is in the sluggish times the little men grow to be many. 
Kincora, p. 135, Act III. 

“The old must give way to the young.’ 
The Jester, p. 232, Act I. 

“It’s best to catch the pig by the leg when you get her.” 
The White Cockade, p. 77, Act I. 

“It is not the one thing to go to town and to come from it.” 
The White Cockade, p. 81, Act I. 

“It is not putting a wall around the field will keep cuckoo from quitting 
it.” 
Shanwalla, p. 151, Act I. 

“What excuse does the wolf make when he grips the lamb by the throat ?” 
Story Brought by Brigit, p. 33, Act II. 


b 


Live Oak, Florida. 














ANNOUNCEMENT 


A total of $560 in prizes is being offered by the Midwestern 
Folk Drama Tournamert for articles on American folk life and 
for one-act plays based on folk and middle-class life in the United 
States. All material submitted must be previously unpublished. 
Prizes amounting to $400 are offered for 12 articles on folk 
life in the United States, each award amounting to approximately 
$25 for an article accepted. Ail articles will be judged for liter- 
ary excellence, reading quality, and uniqueness of subject matter. 
Authentic presentations of folk characters, folk communities, 
practices, customs, racial studies, and semi-fictional treatments 
of folk events are especially acceptable. Authors will be re- 
quired to release first publication permits to the Tournament 
before awards will be made. 


Five awards ranging from $25 to $50 will be made for one- 
act plays on American folk and middle-class life. 


Anyone wishing further information may write to Lealon 
N. James, State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Mo., for an 
explanatory pamphlet. All manuscripts are due January 15, 


1940. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The South Carolina Speech Bulletin. Published by the South Carolina 
Speech Association. Vol. I, No. 1, May, 1939, 34 pp. J. W. McCain, 
Editor, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


The appearance of this speech bulletin is another instance of the 
growing realization of what one writer has termed “the immediate need 
for more practical and far-reaching speech education in the South,” in 
that it aims at unification of the various speech groups in South Carolina 
devoted to raising the level of spoken English. Such a journal, through 
its investigations of dialect regions and peculiarities, should prove of 
value to those interested in folklore and linguistics. Though the avowed 
purpose is to serve South Carolina, it is to be hoped that the Speech 
Bulletin will take advantage of the opportunity for constructive speech 
investigation in other Southern regions. 

The first issue contains ten articles devoted chiefly to material in- 
tended to show the great need for a concentrated effort toward higher 
speech standards. Of particular interest are several articles, such as 
Wilmot Jacobs’ Speech Activities in the Darlington High School, which 
suggest workable methods for the enlivening of speech instruction. 
Editor McCain’s section, Speech and Speakers Throughout the World, 
which is evidently to be continued in forthcoming issues, should serve 
to arouse interest in the activities of speech investigators in Southern 
colleges and universities. 

R. M. LuMransxy 

University of North Carolina. 


American Folk Plays. Ed. Frederick H. Koch. New York: D. Ap- 


pleton-Century, 1939, “Foreword and Introduction.” xxv1, pp. 592, 
$4.00. 


An English reviewer of Professor Koch’s new volume, one of the 
year’s most important publications in the drama, confesses’ to experienc- 
ing “something of a shock” on discovering that the twenty student- 
written plays in the volume are not of communal but of individual 
authorship. His experience suggests that a need exists for further ex- 
planation of the term “folk play,” which is now used in two senses. 

Students of folklore hardly need an explanation of the older, stricter 
sense of “folk play.” To them the term means, in the words of Thrall 
and Hibbard’s Handbook to Literature, “dramatic activities of the folk 
—the unsophisticated treatment of folk themes by the folk themselves.” 


*The London Times, Sept. 9, 1939. 
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Such scholars as R. J. E. Tiddy’ and E. K. Chambers’ have studied this 
sort of folk play and would, one may presume, confine the term to their 
sort of play. A typical folk drama of the Mummers’ Play variety por- 
trays a combat, usually between St. George and the Turkish Knight or 
Bold Slasher, and a resurrection of the fallen by a doctor; and individ- 
ual local versions contain additional elements such as laments for the 
dead and the passing of a hat for the benefit of the players. A good 
illustration of this type of folk play is the Mummer’s Play in Hardy’s 
Return of the Native. Folk plays in this sense of the term are legiti- 
mately folklore, first, because they have a certain universality of occur- 
rence like myths, legends, and folk tales, and, second, because they are, 
like the ballad, thought to be of communal origin. They are, moreover, 
acted by the folk. 

The one-act plays which make up American Folk Plays are dramas 
of quite another sort. For the most part their stories have no uni- 
versality of occurrence; and the extent of communal authorship in the 
volume is limited to two instances of the collaboration of two authors. 
The plays have been produced, and are meant to be produced, by amateur 
and professional actors, not by the folk themselves. The success of the 
Irish playwrights of the Abbey Theatre and that of those who hold 
Professor Koch’s views, however, has established a considerable body 
of dramatic literature which is being called. folk drama; and it would 
seem that cognizance needs to be taken of their nomenclature. This 
dramatic literature deals with relatively unsophisticated people in an 
environment closer to nature than to society. It is more or less legiti- 
mately called folk drama because its characters are folk of relatively 
isolated geographical regions and because it is usually written in dialect. 

In the beginning Professor Koch appears to have considered the 
conditions of authorship an element in folk drama. The first works 
written under his direction, the Pageant of the North-West (1914) and 
Shakespeare, the Playmaker (1916), were of communal authorship. 
The early products of the Carolina Playmakers, though attributed to 
individual consciously artistic authors, were “really a composite product 
of all the members of the group.” “ Now, however, the writing of the 
plays is not communal to any appreciable extent. And Professor Koch 
has revised his definition of folk play. Whether or not he should call 
the present product by the old term may cause debate. Most of the plays 
in the present volume possess the characteristics of that type of literature 
commonly called regional literature; and folk drama according to the 
practice of Professor Koch’s students might have been called, more 


* The Mummers’ Play, Oxford, 1923. 
*The English Folk Play, Oxford, 1933. 
* Carolina Folk-Plays, Second Series, New York, 1924, p. xx. 
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‘is simply, regional drama. “The chief concern of the folk dramatist,” 
‘ir according to Professor Koch in the present volume, 

i “is man’s conflict with the forces of nature and his simple 

| pleasure in being alive... . The ultimate cause of all 

d- dramatic action we classify as ‘folk,’ whether it be physical 

he or spiritual, may be found in man’s desperate struggle for 

od existence and in his enjoyment of the world of nature. 

7* The term ‘folk’ here then, applies to that form of drama 

iti which is earth-rooted in the life of our common human- 

sll ity.” 

re, 

rer, This definition, though helpful to writers of the genre because it aids 


them to write of significant conflicts, is too inclusive to be of much help 


_— to the scholar. According to Professor Koch, the tragedies of Aeschy- 
my lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, much of Shakespeare, and even Goethe s 
the Faust are folk plays. “Folk drama” in Professor Koch’s sense, indeed, 
nan is used loosely by the Carolina Playmakers to differentiate “sincere’ 
ail writing such as Eugene O'Neill's sea plays from allegedly insincere 
the writing, such as they consider most of the plays of Noel Coward to be. 
sold One of the foremost modern writers of folk dramas in the latter 
are sense, Paul Green, offers a somewhat narrower definition than Professor 
nail Koch. ‘What determines folk-drama as such,” he states, 
This “is neither the point of view of the author nor the com- 
an munity participation in the product, but the folk subject 
giti- matter; that is, the people who live hard by the ways of 
ively nature and not by civilization and its sophisticated arts. 
lect. . . . Folk drama is not a folk art and never has been. 
- the Only its subject matter is folk. Both the dramatist and 
rorks the actors who create the folk-play may in no sense be 
and of ‘the folk,’ and their piece may never be seen or heard 
ship. of by the type of people it portrays, and yet it is folk- 
dl te drama if its material is such.” 
oduct Bearing in mind that American Folk Plays are dramas very different 
f the from the play of St. George and Captain Slasher, one proceeds into the 
Koch volume with little inconvenience from the difficulty over nomenclature 
1 call and with a great deal of enjoyment. The specialist in folklore will find 
plays in this book several pieces important to his specialty. Two of the plays 
ature introduce new dramatic forms, having plots based upon traditional folk- 
o the lore materials: “Git Up an’ Bar the Door, a Ballad Comedy,” by 
more Professor Arthur Palmer Hudson, and “Mourners to Glory, a Negro 


Spiritual Drama,” by Rietta Winn Bailey. Other plays utilize authentic 


folklore materials not hitherto utilized by the artistic drama. Professor 


*“Folk-Drama Defined,” The Carolina Play-Book, Vol. V (1932), No. 3, pp. 97-98. 
An article to be included in a forthcoming edition of the National Encyclopedia. 
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Koch’s introduction, “American Folk Drama in the Making,” is a com- 
prehensive account of the nature and growth of the new type of folk 
drama and of his method of teaching students to write it. The intro- 
duction, however, is in large part an expansion of an article by Professor 
Koch which previously appeared in Southern Folklore Quarterly (Vol. 
I, No. 3, pp. 29-34). 

The plays themselves are, naturally, of unequal value; but the gen- 
eral literary and dramatic level is remarkably high. “Funeral Flowers 
for the Bride,” by Beverley DuBose Hamer, won the International One- 
Act Play Competition for 1938 and production in London. “The Red 
Velvet Goat,’ by Josephina Niggli, and “Still Stands the House,” by 
Gwendolyn Pharis, are distinguished plays respectively of Mexico and 
Canada. A play of perhaps less merit, ‘Nancy Hanks, Bondwoman,” 
by Janie Malloy Britt, has attracted considerable attention for its dra- 
matization of the North Carolina mountain legend that Abraham Lincoln 
was the son of Nancy Hanks by one Abraham Enloe. 

Professor Koch has previously edited four volumes of Carolina folk 
plays. This, his fifth anthology, is a significant monument to his more 
than twenty-five years of pioneering for a vital, sincere American theatre. 
And significant, too, is the title of the present volume, AMERICAN Folk 
Plays. The book is arranged in the form of a transcontinental round- 
trip journey through the seventeen states and two foreign countries 
represented by the plays. American Folk Plays offers conclusive evi- 


dence that Professor Koch’s conception of the folk play, as practiced by 
his students, has outgrown the limits of North Carolina and has spread 
not only through the United States but also throughout the entire 
American continent. 


WILLIAM PEERY 
University of North Carolina. 
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